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THE GREAT AMAZON : 

PERSONAL INVESTIGATIONS ON THE RIVER, AND IN ITS 
UPPER VALLEY. 

BY 

COURTENAY De KALB. 

Over three hundred and fifty years ago Lope de 
Aguirre, writing to Philip II. of Spain, concluded his 
report on a voyage down the Amazon by saying, " God 
knows how we got through that great mass of water. I 
advise thee, O great king, never to send Spanish fleets 
into that cursed river." A later monarch heard more 
pleasant news when, in 1639, Padre Cristoval de Acufia 
declared : " If the Amazons then is the chief street, the 
principal road by which to ascend to the greater riches 
of Peru, well may I affirm that she is the chief master 
of all those riches. If the Lake of Dorado contains 
the gold which common opinion attributes to it ; if, as 
many affirm, the Amazons inhabit the richest country 
in the world ; if the Tocantins are so famous for their 
gold and precious stones ; if the Omaguas were so 
famous for their riches that a viceroy of Peru despatched 
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a force under Pedro de Orsua in search of them ; then 
all this wealth is now shut up in the great river Ama- 
zons. Here is the Lake of Dorado ; here the nation of 
the Omaguas ; and here, finally, is deposited the im- 
mense treasure which the Majesty of God keeps to 
enrich our great king and lord, Philip Fourth/' 

The fabled El Dorado retreated from the Amazon, 
shrunk from one unpenetrated wilderness to another, as 
explorers unlocked their secrets, until at last it vanished 
from the earth ; but subsequent generations have not 
found cause to reiterate the pessimistic utterances of 
Aguirre. Still, in all parts of the world, the name of 
the Amazon calls forth eulogistic apostrophes, and men 
are so lost in admiration of its greatness that they fail 
to comprehend its utility. The Mississippi is not talked 
about and marvelled at so much by half in the present 
decade as it was forty years ago. Sceptics then doubted 
whether the railroads would ever be more than an ex- 
pensive toy, and the great river of the West was looked 
upon as the natural channel of trade, but it is precisely 
in these days, when the railroads have developed the 
mighty resources of the Mississippi Valley, and the 
river that drains it has ceased to be the epos of patri- 
otic poets, that the Mississippi is accomplishing its 
highest good as a regulator of freights, serving to hold 
in check the greed of corporations which have created 
arteries of commerce more wonderful than those pro- 
vided free by nature. In like manner the world to-day 
loses power of adequate expression upon contemplat- 
ing the 15,000 miles of steamship navigation, and the 
50,000 miles of steamboat navigation afforded by the 
Amazon and its tributaries. It might almost be said 
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that the Valley of the Amazon is cursed by the very 
greatness of its river. It has in {-^zt too much navigable 
water ; a too intricately interlaced system of rivers and 
canals ; by which, 011 the one hand, men will continue too 
long to believe that nature has solved all her problems 
of transportation, and, on the other, when they do 
realize that this valley depends for its development 
upon railroads, these rivers and canals may prove in many 
cases a serious obstacle in the way of their construc- 
tion. 

The Amazon flows, during the major part of its 
course, through alluvial lands ; it is what we might call 
a " pratumial " river, like the Mississippi. Its tawny tide 
is subject, in large measure, to the same laws which 
govern the flow of the yellow floods of our great stream, 
except that the retation of the earth, instead of acting 
perpendicular to its general direction, serves to retard 
its swiftness, and perhaps aids to keep open the in- 
finite canoe paths and igarapes for which the Amazon 
is so famous. Here are the huge bends, shifting, shift- 
ing, as the current eats away the banks, until the narrow 
neck of land is breached, and a cut-off suddenly disturbs 
the equilibrium of the waters, and the local geography is 
forever changed. The channel, naturally, is fickle, so 
that the pilot never knows his way with certainty. Here 
too are vast areas below the level of the river, which are 
overflowed during the rainy season, — basins in fact, 
presenting characteristics identical with those so famil- 
iar to us in the great Tensas Basin of Louisiana. 

The Amazon is not a huge Erie Canal, with unvary- 
ing banks and depth of water, but will require the serv- 
ices of the engineer, just as the Mississippi has done, 
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with the difference that there is three times as great a 
length of channel to be controlled ; and those familiar 
with the expense of river engineering will not be as- 
tonished at the statement that railroads could be built 
to develop the resources of the entire length of the 
Valley of the Amazon at less cost than that of main- 
taining the channels and riparian harbors of this great- 
est of rivers. 

Humboldt indulged in dreams of teeming cities and 
active trade throughout this mighty water-threaded 
land ; even confused the world by painting the fasci- 
nating picture of open communication from the Car- 
ibbean Sea through the rivers Orinoco, Negro, Ama- 
zon, Tapajos, and Paraguay, to Buenos Aires. Lieu- 
tenant Herndon believed that with proper inducements 
to stimulate emigration, and above all with the immense 
impetus which would follow from the opening of the 
Amazon to the flags of all nations, Para would in fifty 
years become the greatest city in the New World ; that 
Santarem would become St. Louis ; and Manaos, Cin- 
cinnati. That was forty years ago. The Brazilians, and 
many others, believed it. The nations of the earth were 
invited to the free use of the great waterway in 1867 ; 
parades, fireworks, balls, the dedication of monuments, 
attested the excess of Brazilian joy over the event. 
Foreigners were granted asylum and homes upon her 
soil. A quarter of a century has passed away, and 
Para to-day numbers but 80,000 souls, and Manaos 
only 14,000! Three lines of ocean steamships ply to 
Manaos, a city blessed with a rock-bound harbor deep 
and spacious enough for a thousand ships to ride at an- 
chor ; monthly steamboats ascend 2,400 miles to Iquitos 
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in Peru ; others go 500 miles beyond to Yurimaguas, al- 
most within the shadow of the Andes ; others again jour- 
ney to the foot of the cataracts on the Madeira, one of 
the greatest tributaries. The rivers Javary,* Purus, 19a, 
Jurua, Japura, Tapajos, Xingii, Tocantins, are regularly 
visited by steamers — and yet the population of the Val- 
ley of the Amazon does not increase ! Ay, more, towns 
that once were thriving are now falling into decay ; the 
activity of the people is so far lessened that out of twenty 
articles produced for export in i860, there are but six 
appearing on the bills of lading to-day, and of these all 
have decreased in quantity except Brazil nuts (castan- 
has) and rubber. The cocoa plantations are being over- 
grown with vines ; cotton, rice, and sugar are no longer 
raisedf ; all have been abandoned for the gathering of 
rubber, and the wilderness is farther from being subdued 
than it was before. 

A complication of causes has operated to produce 
this result. The Brazilian inherits from the Portuguese 
a genius for the initiation of great enterprises, and an 
inability to carry them to a fortunate consummation. 
He is apathetic, under the fatal spell of dole e far niente. 
The old Duke of Braganga, in 1580, suffered Philip II. 
to usurp Portugal, upon the promise of receiving Brazil 
as his portion. The promise was broken, and the Duke 
and the whole nation suffered it. That same submissive 
spirit lingers still. In 1889, two months after the 
Brazilians had been shouting vivas to the son-in-law of 
their Emperor, they cry other vivas to a republic which 

* In this name, and others ending in y, the accent falls on that letter. 
f Considerable sugar cane is still produced, but it is used entirely for the manu- 
facture of rum, or cachaca, for home consumption. 
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had not yet proven itself more than a military dictator- 
ship. They are an acquiescent people ; preferring to 
adapt themselves to circumstances rather than seize the 
helm and shape their own destinies. A recent poetical 
conceit unwittingly has characterized this land and those 
who hold dominion over it, with singular aptness in the 
following stanza : 

' ' Nobody's in a hurry there ; 
They are not permitted to worry there ; 
'Tis a wide, still place, 
And not a face 
Shows any symptom of flurry there."* 

The demand for rubber opened up a new source of 
revenue. By going into the forests for a few months 
enough of the precious gum could be extracted to afford 
means for subsistence during the remainder of the year. 
It was easier than raising cotton, rice, and cocoa, so the 
plantations were neglected. The cocoa had at one time 
been the Brazilian's most promising crop, but even then 
he found it troublesome to cure it carefully, since atten- 
tion to such little details was incompatible with long 
siestas in the mornings and afternoons, and he preferred 
the siestas in spite of the fact that his deteriorated cocoa 
sold for one-half the usual market price, obtained in 
other more thrifty parts of the world. 

In addition to this is the network of political obstruc- 
tions which chokes out all healthy development of the 
country. Few things are more fatal to national pros- 
perity than to have government so administered that 
the individual is continually conscious of being gov- 
erned. The merchant in Brazil comes in contact with 
an official in almost every transaction. He requires a 

* Margaret Vandegrift, *' Lazy Land," Century Magazine, Aug. 1890. 
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license before he can engage in any kind of business. 
Foreign commerce and home industry are hindered by 
excessive tariffs. It is a tariff for revenue only, so the 
Brazilian levies in both directions, upon imports and ex- 
ports alike. He needs a permit to visit his own steamer 
in the harbor. He has to pay the customs officer to 
tally his cargo to avoid disastrous demurrage. Under 
such conditions, as might be expected, political corrup- 
tion reaches a degree almost unparalleled, — even in the 
city of New York. 

In Eastern Peru conditions are similar. The physi- 
cal aspects of the country are nearly identical with those 
on the lower river. Similar customs prevail, and the 
officials are frequently even more arrogant and dicta- 
torial, by reason of their remoteness from Lima, for 
where it takes four months for an exchange of corre- 
spondence the local official stands in little awe of the 
central government. 

Trade is further stifled by the subtle poison of credit, 
whose baleful influence is felt throughout the length and 
breadth of the valley. It is a time-honored evil. Gene- 
rations have grown up accustomed to it as we are to the 
mechanism of banking, with its relentless exaction of 
prompt redemption of commercial paper. The measure 
of wealth, then, becomes the amount of indebtedness, 
and the standards of commercial honor are reversed. In 
1850, A. R. Wallace, the great naturalist, heard of an 
exceedingly mean man who lived at San Carlos on the 
Rio Negro. His reputation for depravity was so noto- 
rious that it had extended from town to town, a thou- 
sand miles away. When Wallace reached San Carlos 
he found that the moral obliquity of this contemptible 
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personage consisted in refusing to give or accept credit 
in his commercial transactions. Aside from this he had 
never been known to give offence. 

It cannot be disputed that the settlement of the Valley 
of the Amazon has been retarded in an extreme degree 
by the reputation which it enjoys for insalubrity of cli- 
mate, and thus has largely been defeated that advance- 
ment which navigation was hoped to produce. The 
establishment of nearly every enterprise has been 
attended with the sacrifice of human lives. A conserv- 
ative estimate places the death rate among the foreign 
residents in Para at over 25 per cent., and among the 
natives it varies between 12 per cent, and 15 per cent. 
Only one twelfth of the children born arrive at maturity. 
The poor little creatures are literally starved and chilled 
to death. The Indian subsists almost entirely upon 
bananas, and the coarser variety called plantains. He 
raises a little yuca, which is not bad ; he makes, or buys, 
some hard farinha, which he eats raw ; and he serves 
up at all times a wretched stew of the unpalatable 
pirarucu, a dried salt fish, the great dependence of hun- 
gry Amazonians, equivalent there to potatoes in Ireland, 
or seals in Greenland. All eat it, and digest it, or try 
to. When first caught it is a handsome fish, three to 
four feet long, brownish gray in color, dorsal and anal 
fins very long, and set far back so as to almost join 
the tail, which is rounded, and blotched with a deep 
red color ; but after being dried it looks like sole leather. 
Such is the diet unchanged from year to year. They 
use vegetables as if they were worth their weight in 
gold, although I have seen fifteen different varieties 
growing finely in various parts of the valley. It is not 
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uncommon to see six green, or string beans served as a 
relish with meat for a dozen persons, and yet beans 
grow here to perfection ! Corn yields abundantly, and 
three crops can be raised on the same land in a year, — 
yet corn bread is an unknown luxury. The available 
foods are so many, so far in excess of those produced 
in temperate climes, that a northerner never ceases to 
marvel at the munificence of tropical nature, and still 
these wretched people try to subsist on plantains, 
farinha, and pirarucu, — try, but cannot do it. The 
craving of appetite leads to the eating of clay, upon 
which speedily follows dropsy and death. Sooner or 
later the system becomes anaemic for want of proper 
nourishment, and the patient falls a victim to bilious 
fever. It is marvellous that he has resisted disease so 
long. The hut is carefully embowered in a mass of 
trees ; no ray of sunlight ever strikes upon it. Inside 
there is a chill like that of a vault ; the earthen floor is 
so damp that the clay collects in balls under the heel, 
like moist snow, as you walk upon it All the rub- 
bish and garbage of the house is cast just outside the 
door, where it decays and exhales its poison. In open 
hammocks they sleep ; sometimes even on the ground, 
with only a thin palm leaf mat beneath them. No 
effort is ever made to protect one's self from the rain, 
but men and women come and go bareheaded, drenched 
to the skin, as complacent in the midst of the furious 
torrent as if it were the clearest June day that ever 
shone. In North America even our poorest workmen 
know enough to put on a rubber coat, or to "go in " 
when it rains, but on the Amazon they do not, and 
in the very land of rubber the rubber coat is a luxury 
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too costly to be dreamed of. Where customs such as 
these prevail can it bring us sadness to know that the 
Angel of Death casts her compassionate arms around 
the suffering children, or can we longer wonder that 
" fever " is a word oftener than any other on the tongues 
of those who dwell there? Indeed one is more dis- 
posed to wonder by what dispensation of grace any are 
able to defy so long the laws of health, and yet keep 
from the grave. In time, when thrifty men who fear 
not to labor, and thrifty housewives who believe in 
cleanly homes, have taken possession of this land, the 
fell name of " fever " will slip from the vocabulary, and 
be heard no oftener than in other lands. 

I will not praise the climate ; but I will call attention 
to the fact that in the Croton Valley of New York the 
prevalent malady is malaria and its malignant climax of 
bilious fever. Observe how these Croton farmers live. 
The house is nearly hidden from sight by trees ; the 
earth is banked high around the foundation so as to 
prevent ventilation of the cellar, and keep the floors 
always damp ; the windows and doors are all kept care- 
fully closed, so as to retain a wholesome chill in the 
rooms ; instead of planting a garden full of vegetables, 
instead of raising a flock of chickens and ducks, and 
making butter and cheese, and living, as they might, 
upon the fat of the land, they simply send milk to the 
New York market, with which to buy hams and pork, 
and so upon bread, and strong tea, and salt pork, they 
live, grow anaemic, wizen-faced, and suffer with malarial 
fevers — in one of the healthiest valleys in the world I 
It appears that effect follows cause in the United States 
as unerringly as in Brazil. Foreigners going to the 
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Amazon invariably find it troublesome to avoid the 
consequences of the negligence of their neighbors ; 
they find moreover that they do not die immediately, 
and they speedily become reckless, and then quickly 
pay the fatal penalty. It is all needless, and whoever 
will avail himself of the experience of others in formu- 
lating a rational regimen of life in the tropics, may go 
there, and live there, with security. 

Para, it is, true, is afflicted with yellow fever, but it is 
worthy of note that previous to 1850 it was as famous 
for its unusual healthfnlness as it now is notorious for 
pestilence. In those days the city depended upon surface 
drainage ; disease is now fostered by the most defective 
sewerage system that the wickedness of incompetent 
engineering ever perpetrated. 

It may now seem more comprehensible why the 
steamboats have not stirred the Amazon Valley into 
activity. There are characteristics which must be 
changed by a strong infusion of new blood before this 
country can be rehabilitated ; and, moreover, it must be 
remembered that steamboats could not have accom- 
plished it, even with a different people ; that in no part 
of the world have they been known to do it ; that they are 
but the pioneers of commerce, and cannot stimulate it 
to a broad and noble development. The towns on the 
Rio Paraguay are only a little better than when Dr. 
Francia was their autocrat ; the Magdalena slumbers 
still amidst its palms; the Nile — we all know that the 
wise advisers of the Government counselled building a 
railroad to the Red Sea ; and it was only after the Mace- 
donian cry was answered by the moneyed princes of the 
Thames, and the iron horse brought her products to the 
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sea, that India became a steady producer, and began to 
prove her power as a mighty constant factor in the com- 
merce of the world. 

The history of the exploration of the Amazon is not a 
joyous one. Vicente Yanez Pinzon, one of the lieuten- 
ants under Columbus, entered the mouth of the river in 
15 16, and according to his report the natives called it 
" Maraflon," and to this day that part of the Amazon 
which courses through Peru retains the ancient title in 
common usage. In 1538 the Amazon was rediscovered 
by Pedro de Vergara, far among the Andes, where now 
stands the town of Jaen,* who furthermore " conquered " 
the valley. Two years later (1540) Francisco de Orell- 
ana, with his fellow traitors, " discovered and con- 
quered" the Amazon, sailing from the Rio Napo, where 
Pizarro was deserted, out to the sea, and around to 
Trinidad. No fabled adventures of the Middle Ages 
surpassed the realities of this wild and desperate voy- 
age, and no words can express the horrors through 
which the remnant of Pizarro's forces retreated back to 
Quito. Blood flowed freely where Orellana made his 
way, and the Indians' first acquaintance with the white 
man was mingled with terror. Next came Pedro de 
Orsua, with his company of intriguing monsters, with 
Lope de Aguirre in particular, who killed Orsua and 
eighteen or twenty of his party, at various times, on 
the long and dreadful route. Para was founded by 

* In early times known as Igual Fongo and Pacamoras ; corrupted later into 
Yagua-fongo and Bracamoras. Jaen was founded in 1549 by Diego Palomino. 
It belonged in the jurisdiction of Chaga Inga, of the province of Chuquimayo. 
Under the jurisdiction of this governor came also Santiago de las Montafias and 
Borja. 
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Caldeira* in 1615. At that time many Dutch and 
English ships were accustomed to visit the Amazon, 
and an English colony had been established on the 
Island of Tucuyiis, which colony was promptly de- 
stroyed by the Portuguese. 

A few soldiers having brought glowing reports of 
Eastern Peru, or Maynas, as they called it then, to the 
west coast, the province of " Maynas y el Maranon " was 
created, and Don Diego Baca de Vega was sent to the 
conquest of this country, " by the mercy of that con- 
queror" Don Francisco de Borja. It is curious to ob- 
serve how inseparable are the words " discovery " and 
" conquest" in the old Spanish American histories. Ac- 
cordingly a town was founded here just under the brow 
of the Andes, and called " San Francisco de Borja," in 
honor of the " merciful " conqueror, f But, as fortune 
would have it, Maynas did not at once fcnrich the royal 
treasury, and the land was left to the peaceful soldiers 
of the cross who came to the conquest of souls. The 
missionary labors in Maynas are of exceptional interest, 
but their history would form a tedious relation. Ex- 
amples of noble self-sacrifice, and undaunted zeal in the 
midst of privations and dangers of a severity scarcely to 
be conceived in these days, have consecrated many a 
spot in that land with hallowed memories. The Portu- 
guese, controlling the mouth of the great stream, aspired 
to possess it as far west as the Andes. Two new settle- 

* Pedro Texeira was with him. 

f Borja was founded in 1634. It is probable that the early missionaries, who 
were the actual settlers under authority from Don Diego Baca de Vega, compli- 
mented the viceroy, and sought for their little town the protection of the Saint of 
the same name by the title given. 
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tnents of Irish* and English on the Island of Tucuyiis 
were obliterated. In 1691 an expedition was sent up the 
river, ostensibly as a guard of honor with Padre Fritz, 
whose name has become so indissolubly connected with 
the great tribe of the Omaguas in Peru, but their efforts 
to usurp the country were frustrated by the Indians. 
Subsequent attempts were made, resulting only in fur- 
ther bloodshed, until at length all claims to East Peru 
were relinquished, and the Rio Javary was decided upon 
as the western limit of Brazil. 

The Amazon was but slowly emancipated from the ob- 
scurities which fable imposed upon it. Padre de Acufia 
first chronicled some half definite geographical knowl- 
edge, gathered during his journey with Pedro Texeira 
from Quito to Para in i639.f Even at that early date 
it was known that it was possible to ascend into the high 
plateaus of Bolivia, and thence to reach the famous 
mines of Potosi, by the way of the Rio Madeira.^ 
Acufia also tells us that one can pass from the Rio 
Negro into the Orinoco by a canal, and " descend to the 
North Sea, where are the Hollanders," — Guiana. 

At last the energy of a French scientist, La Conda- 
mine, gave the world some accurate information of this 
unknown region. This daring genius, having completed 
his astronomical labors, the measurement of a meridian 
at the equator, for which the French government had 

*The Irish colony under James Purcell was destroyed by Pedro Texeira in 1629, 
and the English colony in 1630, by Jacome de Noronha. 

f " A New Discovery of the Great River of the Amazons," by Padre de Cristo- 
val de Acufia; trans, by Clements R. Markham, F. R. G. S. ; published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Hakluyt Soc. Also an early English translation published in Lon- 
don by S. Buckley, in 1698, contains an interesting map of the Amazon. 

% The Indian name for the Rio Madeira was Cayary. 
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sent him, with others, to Quito, determined to explore 
the Amazon. He crossed to Jaen, and then descended 
the river, shooting the great rapids of Manseriche, and, 
continuing to Para, made invaluable observations, dis- 
pelling mists of ignorance, ascertaining the latitude and 
longitude of important towns and mouths of rivers, and 
bringing data for a map, more accurate, I am con- 
strained to say, than many school geographies of to-day. 
At the close of the eighteenth century came the mighty 
Humboldt, exploring the Andes and the upper Amazon, 
the Orinoco and the upper waters of the Negro, with 
their binding canal, the fan famed Cassiquiare. Knowl- 
edge is fast dissipating the darkness now, and the dawn 
comes on with greater rapidity. Von Martius and Von 
Spix explored the Amazon, Negro, and Japura, in 18 19, 
spending three years in botanical studies, laying the 
foundation for that monumental work on the Flora of 
Brazil, the last volume of which has scarcely grown 
cold from the press. Within the same decade Alcide 
D'Orbigny began his marvellous investigations, letting 
in new rays of light. Professor Poppig followed close 
upon his heels, and then the English sent Smyth and 
Lowe to ascertain "the practicability of a navigable 
•communication with the Atlantic by the rivers Pachitea 
Ucayli, and Amazon." The Prince Adelbert of Prus- 
sia, thirsting for adventure, explored for the first time 
the Rio Xingii in 1843. That indomitable traveller and 
accomplished scientist, Francis de Castelnau, in the same 
year began, by order of the French government, his 
mammoth journey from Rio de Janeiro across the con- 
tinent and back again by way of the Ucayali and the 
Amazon to Para, arriving in 1847, after four years of wan- 
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derings. At last the State Department of the United 
States, believing that " the geographical situation and 
the commercial position of the Amazon indicate the fu- 
ture importance to this country of the free navigation 
of that river," sent Lieuts. Wm. A. Herndon and Lard- 
ner Gibbon.* Herndon, with immense practical wisdom 
and clear judgment, executed his commission and sub- 
mitted a report which stands to-day as the acknowledged 
classic on the resources of the Amazon. No book of 
travel has ever been written more free from errors or 
misconceptions than this of our distinguished country- 
man. 

How well we have improved our opportunities may 
appear from the circumstance that when I arrived in 
Iquitos, Peru, I found the American $5.00 gold piece 
worth 7 soles, while the English pound sterling was 
worth 9 soles ! — the sol having an exchangeable value 
there of about 80 cents. — The reason for this is obvi- 
ous ; the Peruvian has commercial relations in which 
he can use the pound sterling, whereas he has no use 
for the American coin. We have never realized that 
this question of trade with South America is a personal 
matter, an issue between man and man ! The English 
and Germans working on that principle have obtained 
the commerce which we might have had. All the laws- 
that Congress may enact will not give us this trade 
until we study the South American and his wants, and 
cater to his tastes. I was asked recently if there were 
any psychological explanation of this peculiar case of 

* Lieutenant Gibbon was detailed to explore the Bolivian tributaries of the Ma- 
deira, as well as the latter river, a labor performed with great fidelity, as subsequent- 
explorations have proven. 
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stupidity in the American, who in so many ways leads 
the world. I think there is. We are the greatest 
nation of inventors on the face of the earth. We are 
used to an educational policy in business. Each man 
has some patented novelty, which is " the best and only 
proper thing." He labels it Eureka, and sets out to 
benefit humanity with it. No matter what you may 
think, — it is his mission to convict you of error, and sell 
you " your money's worth." This is one of our national 
characteristics, but it is not advantageous to the creation 
of foreign commerce among conservative people. We 
must learn to send what they actually want, not what 
we think they ought to want, and let them bear the con- 
sequences. After we have established the trade will be 
time enough to encourage the adoption of our improved 
appliances. 

There have been other explorers ; Wallace, the natu- 
ralist, unlocking the last secrets of the Rio Negro ; 
Vallee, telling us the final truth about the Araguaya and 
Tocantins ; Agassiz, giving the history of the rocks and 
the fishes of the great valley ; Keller explaining the diffi- 
culties of the cataracts of the Rio Madeira ; Orton, eluci- 
dating the routes across the lofty Andes ; and finally 
Crevaux, the Stanley of South America, climbing the 
unknown Tumac Humac Mountains, and penetrating the 
great wilderness of North Brazil, where fable until recent 
days had placed the Lake Parima, and the white Indians 
who dwell in the glorious El Dorado. 

It is at last possible to know the Amazon, but unfor- 
tunately it is a terra incognita to the bulk of our people. 
It is conceived of as a dismal, interminable swamp ; a 
vast, miasmatic basin, teeming with every species of 
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obnoxious insect, with a boa constrictor on every bough 
waiting to seize you in the forests, with an alligator alert 
to devour you on every sand-bar, and a hideous vam- 
pire hovering over every sleeper in the night, and yet, 
after so many decades of assiduous exploration, scientists 
are in doubt about the vampire ; adventures with reptiles 
are as exceptional there as they are in many parts of 
the United States ; and alligators are as abundant and 
as voracious in the lagoons of Florida, as in Brazil. 

Neither have I found it a reeking, pestilential morass. 
It is a valley full of strange delights, which even come 
down to the sea to greet one at the very threshold. 
The land rises into sight from the horizon of the ocean 
in a series of blue-gray bluffs, crowned with palms. At 
their N bases are long lines of gleaming sandy beaches, 
with the surf curling in white wreaths over them. The 
soft air comes laden with the perfumes of flowers, and 
the invigorating scent of spices. When fully within the 
river, an odor, like that of ripe bananas, rises from the 
waters. Along the south shore are plantation houses, 
very pretty with their long, rambling, irregular, red tiled 
roofs, set off by white and yellow walls among surround- 
ing groves of palms. The other shore of the mighty 
stream cannot be seen, but everywhere appear fairy-like 
islands, their outlines subdued in the tender rosy haze 
of tropical light, until they seem almost as ethereal as 
the air itself. Such were the first glimpses. Later in 
the day a black cloud rolled up from the sea, deluging 
the earth with a shower so heavy as to obscure even the 
shore near which we sailed. Then it swept on up the 
bay, and as we rounded a point of land the sun came out 
on a freshly washed forest, and Para, now just visible, 
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seemed lifted up into the air by the illusion of a mirage, 
where it hung like a city cut in cameo, with pearly 
towers and domes glistening against the background of a 
deep blue sky. 

Para is in many respects a handsome city, and with 
wise sanitary arrangements, and a stringent system of 
quarantine, it could not fail of becoming an attractive 
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spot for tourists. It contains much architectural beauty, 
and the private houses with their luxuriant gardens are 
especially charming. The glazed tile, in delicate tints 
of blue and pink, is commonly used as a facing for the 
walls of buildings of every sort. The principal streets 
are well paved and the frequent rains keep them per- 
fectly clean. It has its slums, however, which are as 
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shocking for their filth, as the other quarters are surpris- 
ing for their beauty and neatness. The first hackman 
whom I patronized was instructed to convey me to 
Nazareth Street. The distance was a little more than a 
mile, and my driver took me through all the back streets 
he could think of, — a cosmic peculiarity of the race, 
and doubtless practiced by the hackmen in the cities of 
Mars. I thus had an opportunity of peering into a 
great many very dirty hall-ways, and of seeing an equally 
dirty and very briefly clad population. After getting 
my lungs well filled with the foul vapors exhaling from 
the green festering filth of these miserable streets, we 
came, to my infinite relief, into the broad plaza where 
stands the grand theatre, a splendid, massive, but 
Frenchy building. Here, at least, one could breathe. 
On the east side were tile-faced houses, with gardens of 
richly colored plants casting a flush of warmth over the 
cold white walls. On the other sides of the square were 
shops and buildings of a nondescript character. Beyond 
was Nazareth opening its splendid avenue of mangoes, 
graceful clusters of palms rising here and there, over- 
topped by an occasional dome of the giant sama-uma. 
There is a richness, a depth of greenness, and a beauty 
in outline, in the clustered masses of tropical foliage, 
which becomes more clear and striking when associated 
with works of architecture. Sometimes nothing more 
than a plain yellow wall with a window, or a balcony, 
becomes the interpreter of the beauty of a palm tree, 
and suggests all the romance of this land of flowers, and 
fruit, and happy idleness. Passing from street to street 
vistas of marvellous beauty continually open, — moss- 
grown yellow walls, and fantastic gateways ; white col- 
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limned houses amidst the dark green trees ; lovely gar- 
dens with fountains playing, with statues bending grace- 
fully among the flowers ; with a rambling villa of ex- 
quisite design, massive and yet ethereal from the 
atmospheric tint of blue given by its glazed tile walls. 
The people are as picturesque as the city they live in. 
The Brazilian gentleman is always immaculate in his 
dress, and fond of colors. The negro population, which 
is very large, is still more addicted to display, and the 
brilliant hues of crimson, blue, and orange, gleam every- 
where upon the streets. The tropical bird is truly of 
gorgeous plumage ! 

Para occupies a position of great importance, being 
the port of the Amazon, controlling to-day the entire 
trade of the valley behind her. She is visited regularly 
by steamships of four different lines, one flying the 
Stars and Stripes, and by various tramp ships, and sail- 
ing vessels. Her exportations exceed $20,000,000 per 
anniwn, and yet the city is not being adequately en- 
riched. Her own people have been too deeply imbued 
with the aristocratic heresy of the indignity of labor to 
seize the magnificent opportunities which lay within 
their grasp. They preferred the professions, above all 
the profession of politics, and in consequence the great 
rubber trade of the Amazon is conducted by a few for- 
eign houses. Brazil is outgrowing this. Her children 
feel less aversion to honest toil than formerly, but her 
complete emancipation will probably come through 
amalgamations with foreigners, when, instead of being 
the conservative race she has been in the past, she shall 
acquire the broader character of a composite people. 

The result of the growth of the rubber trade has been 
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the extension of a vast steamboat system, reaching from 
Para almost to the utmost limits of navigation in the 
Valley of the Amazon. Few indeed are the rivers on 
which the steam whistle has not been heard. One com- 
pany alone has a fleet of over thirty boats, and there 
are several smaller lines. In addition to these are hun- 
dreds of private launches of from 10 to ioo tons burden, 
which visit the smaller tributaries in quest of rubber, so 
that there is scarcely a hamlet from the Atlantic to 
the Andes, which has not communication with the outer 
world by steamers of some description. 

The lower Amazon has been so frequently described 
that further details may be a labor of supererogation. 
Suffice it to say that Para is not on the Amazon ; that 
it stands at the mouth of the Rio Capim, on an arm of 
the Rio Tocantins, a great disadvantage to it as a port, 
a circumstance pointed out as early as 1639, by Padre 
de Acuna ; that you must first sail eastward to the sea 
of Marajo, and then westward 70 miles in the big 
estuary, and then northward through little narrow 
furos another 70 miles or more, before finally reaching 
the Amazon. This is a very beautiful sail. The estuary 
is like an enormous lake ; on its shores are sleepy towns 
nestled within the forest ; then come the picturesque 
furos, canals only 50 yards in width, where you can peer 
into sylvan secrets, where the giant trees almost over- 
arch the steamer. In the Amazon you sail through a 
bewildering archipelago. There is the island of Tucuyiis, 
where the English and Irish fell before the Portuguese; 
next comes the town of Gurupa, with its crumbling fort 
and other signs of former prosperity ; beyond which is 
the level delta of the Rio Xingu. The entire country 
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is level in fact, without landscape ; only a vast water- 
scape, with a fringe of forest, expanding, contracting, 
dotted with boats whose blue and red sails send long 
reflections of brilliant color trailing across these mighty 
reaches of river. On the north side is soon seen the 
mouth of the Rio Paru, recently explored by Crevaux. 
Here begins a low range of mountains, with level sum- 
mits, breaking down into gaps of singular regularity of 
angle. The south shore still continues low and level. 
Farther on is Prainha, a town of diminishing impor- 
tance ; Montalegre next, clinging to the sides of high, 
steep hills. Mountains appear on the south side now, 
and the Amazon becomes very sensibly contracted. 
The Atlantic lowlands have been left behind, and at 
Santarem it is seen that we have passed the dividing 
range of mountains, and have entered the interior basin 
of the Amazon. Santarem,* a progressive town, stands 
on a high bluff overlooking the crystal waters of the 
Rio Tapajos, while behind it are ridges of mountains 
extending far into the southwest. This is only 400 
miles from the ocean. Fifty miles farther is Obidos, 
the head of tide water, and the centre of a large cattle 
trade. Here are extensive grassy plains. The natives 
say that these extend far to the northward through that 
almost unknown belt of Brazilian Guyana. Certain it 
is this whole region north of the Amazon, as far west 
as the Rio Negro, is high land, and very different in 
character from the lower region on the south. The 
Rio Madeira comes in through a flat, swampy, unstable 
delta ; the Negro is bifurcated at its mouth by a large 

* There is a small colony of Americans, from the Southern States, settled at 
Santarem. 
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island, but its northward shore consists of high sand- 
stone bluffs. It is within the mouth of this river, where 
it expands into a deep bay six miles in width, and upon 
these sandstone hills, that stands the city of Manaos. 

The ocean is 1,000 miles away, but here within this 
inland harbor are steamships at anchor. Vessels of* 28 
feet draught can reach this point at all seasons of the 
year. It is the natural port for the products of the 
Rios Madeira and Negro, and of all the region west of 
them as far as the Andes. Establish telegraphic com- 
munication to this point with the outer world, and 
three-fourths of the present trade of Para will be at 
once transferred to Manaos ; give it a railroad to the 
coast of the Caribbean Sea, and it will become a second 
Buenos Aires. There is room upon these hills for a 
city of 2,000,000 inhabitants ; it possesses natural drain- 
age which will make its sewerage questions easy of so- 
lution ; it already possesses a system of water-works 
having at command a large supply of pure water from 
the hills. There is a spirit which favors enterprise dis- 
coverable upon first contact with the citizens of Manaos. 
They believe in modern improvements ; the water- 
works attest it ; the gas installation now in progress ; 
the big iron Yankee market building ; the Yankee 
steel bridge ; all demonstrate the public sentiment. 
They say the construction of these public works formed 
the basis of considerable political jobbery, which may 
perhaps be another sign of progress, on a par with the 
manipulations attending public works in some other 
corners of the globe ! Furthermore, the Manaenses 
have subsidized steamship lines to bring them to their 
port ; it has been hinted that they will encourage the 
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telegraph company that will give them the daily market 
reports from New York and London ; that they will re- 
move the municipal and provincial taxes on whatever 
may be needful to start a lumbering industry in the ad- 
jacent forests ; that they will aid a cotton milling com- 
pany that will utilize the water-fall now wasting its power 
in the suburbs of the city. These fourteen thousand 
Manaenses are keen for their commercial betterment, 
realizing that they must exert themselves to overcome 
the advantages of their rival, Para. The city is em- 
bellished with two handsome churches, a big college and 
museum, and other prominent public buildings. 

From the Rio Negro to Peru the Amazon is called 
the Solimoes. The whole river changes character. 
The forests are stunted ; the foliage has a paler 
hue; the Imba-uba, or cecropia, a fig-like tree, be- 
comes more abundant along the river bank, its 
ashen trunks strongly suggesting the cotton woods 
of the Mississippi. In fact this part of the Amazon 
strongly resembles the Mississippi. Its waters have 
the same yellow color ; its shores are now high, and 
again sunken for great distances almost to the water's 
edge ; back of these are extensive basins, the home of 
the rubber tree. They are not marshes, but are heavily 
timbered basins, subject to inundation during the rainy 
season. Important basins of this kind are, the region 
of the Maues Indians, between the Rios Madeira and 
Tapajos ; that of the Manao Indians between the Rio 
Negro as far north as Barcelloso, and the Solimoes and 
Japura on the south and west ; another between the Rios 
Puriis, Coary, and Solimoes ; one opposite Fonteboa 
between the Japura and Solimoes ; one opposite S&o 
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Paulo d'Olivenga between the Solimoes and the I^a ; 
and the whole region around the mouth of the Rio 
Javary. The interior also contains many of these 
basins. They are characterized by a network of channels 
which unite many of the great rivers one with another. 
They furthermore contain extensive lagoons, and occa- 
sional areas of open swamp, while many lesser basins 
are only penetrated by such a backwater as is called a 
bayou in Louisiana, and which in Brazil is distinguished 
as an igarape. The titles for the various watercourses 
in the valley of the Amazon are very accurately distinct- 
ive. The igarape is always a bayou; where a channel 
leaves a river and returns to it again it is called a par and ; 
when it unites one river with another it is a furo, or 
canal ; while a rio is always a river except in a few cases 
where some estuaries and long furos, or par anas, have 
been mistaken for independent streams. In the midst 
of these basins are many islands of higher ground, and it 
is upon these, when they front the rivers, that the towns 
are usually situated. Cudajos, the first important village 
west of the Negro, is built upon a clay ridge on the 
edge of the enormous Manao basin. Coary, Caigara,. 
Fonteboa, Tabatinga, and others are similarly placed. 
It is curious to observe that nearly the whole of the 
great interior basin, which contains these smaller basins, 
lies south of the Amazon. The river hugs the northern 
limit of this depressed area. It swings northward in 
Peru until the bluffs at Pebas deflect it southward ; at 
Loreto it is again turned downwards to 4 , 30' S.; it 
steadily travels toward the equator until it reaches 2° r 
30' S., when it is once more bent back to 4 , 10' S,, at 
Coary ; it still determinedly resumes its northward jour- 
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ney, encountering the northern highlands, if so I may 
call them, at the Rio Negro, and following them closely 
until it finally gets clear of all hindrances at the mouth 
of the Rio Jary, from which point it pursues a due 
north-east course to that mouth called the Canal do 
Norte, in latitude one degree north. This characteris- 
tic of the river surely cannot be accidental. The Rio 
Negro shares the same peculiarity, keeping close to its 
high north-eastern bank instead of cutting away through 
the soft alluvium of the Manao basin. It is further- 
more worthy of note that wherever the trend of the 
Amazon is toward the north the tributaries from the 
south side empty into it through a. considerable delta, 
while those from the north side do not. When the 
trend of the great stream is toward the south these condi- 
tions are reversed. If the engineer ever seriously studies 
the regimen of the Amazon with reference to the needs 
of navigation, he may have to ascertain here the rationale 
of one phenomenon at least which the investigations on 
the Mississippi have not taught him to comprehend. 
There are difficulties of navigation which distress the 
pilot in the Solimoes. The channel is clear enough as 
far as Coary. This town, however, is difficult of access, 
being built within the mouth of the Rio Coary. Many 
towns along the Amazon are thus secluded, a measure 
of precaution, as some assert, against the obnoxious 
visits of former tyrannical rulers, but it is quite as likely 
that the greater abundance of the smaller fishes, and 
the greater security of the banks of the tributaries, had 
something to do with it. Another peculiarity of Coary 
is its very noticeable division into two parts as distinct 
as two separate villages. One worthy gentleman gravely 
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affirmed that this was the product of political hostility, 
one part being republican Coary, and the other conserv- 
ative Coary. I could not tell whether his eye twinkled 
or not as he said it, but other cities might take a hint 
from it. 

Above Coary the pilot's apprentice soon begins to 
throw the lead, for the channel is so fickle that it can- 
not be trusted from one voyage to another. Sharp 
bends become noticeable, and the quantity of floating 
wood increases. The boat's propeller is constantly 
striking them, and there is a continual danger of running 
upon a snag. Just below and above the mouth of the 
Rio Jurua the river is a series of tortuous twistings, 
where navigation tries the skill of the pilot severely. 
There are no permanent marks along the shore ; there 
is not a buoy, nor a beacon light, throughout the length 
of the Amazon, not even below Para, and yet Indians 
and half-breeds steer these steamers, by night as well as 
by day, in rain and in fog, the same man guiding the 
boat 2,400 miles from Para to Iquitos, and a serious ac- 
cident is unusual. It is one of the marvels of the 
Amazon, and even the natives grow eloquent in their 
praise of the Indian for his skill in this. West of the 
Rio Jutahy there are no important difficulties in navi- 
gation as far as Iquitos, and even beyond this as far as 
Nauta. 

As the days drag on the monotony of the river be- 
comes more oppressive. There is nothing but endless 
forest, and channels twisting in and out among innumer- 
able islands. There is a sort of painful fascination 
about it. ' Out of the fantastic vine-draped woodlands 
one can build in imagination grottoes, castles, and gro- 
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tesque monsters, and, after hours of watching, as you 
come to the end of an island you feel as if a change 
must be impending, as if beyond this point of land, 
where the trees are growing scattered, and a broader 
expanse of water glistens through rifted ranks of foli- 
age, beyond all this you feel that bays must widen, that 
cities must lift before your sight, and the journey there 
be finished. At times the banks rise high, exposing 
beds of yellowish-white indurated clay, exactly the color 
of a plastered wall. These precipitous banks, here and 
there broken down, and every where partially overgrown 
with vines, looked very picturesque, like some ancient 
walled town falling into ruins. Irregular hills of a hun- 
dred feet in height are also seen. Fonteboa, the most 
desolate town I ever beheld, is on high ground. Some 
tine old pale yellow adobe buildings are falling into de- 
cay here, and the few hundred inhabitants live in a long 
L-shaped row of small tile-roofed houses, packed as 
closely together as in New York streets, although there 
are millions of acres for them to expand into. Sao 
Paulo d'01iven9a is prettily situated on an extensive 
elevated ridge. Small settlements and plantations ap- 
pear at intervals, only serving to impress one more 
strongly with the amount of misery which men will inflict 
upon themselves by their want of thrift and industry. In 
happy contrast to this wretchedness was the sight of 
two contiguous plantations, called Santa Rita, the home 
of an old German and his son-in-law. Many acres have 
been cleared and, instead of being half choked by weeds 
and brush, the fields are as clean and lovely as any 
northern farm. The houses are kept neatly white- 
washed, the blinds gleamed with a recent coat of green 
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paint, and the porch looked dry and comfortable. Am- 
ple gardens, flocks of poultry, herds of cattle and sheep, 
fields of corn, all suggested material comforts. What 
better argument is needed than the sight of these sweet 
cheerful homes to prove that persistent energy, here 
as elsewhere, will yield its reward. These men are 
doing well, with circumstances no different from those 
which produce poverty and squalor among their neigh- 
bors. Here are infinite thousands of acres to be had 
merely for the tilling. Nature has supplied all, and 
only needs to be trained by the hand of man to serve 
and feed him. Furthermore, nature seems to have set 
apart this region, this interior basin of the Amazon, as 
the world's great conservatory of rubber.* It grows 
wild, in the lowlands subject to annual overflow. The tree 
is dome-shaped, about fifty feet high, with grayish trunk 
and branches, and sparse foliage. The milk obtained 
from the inner bark is collected in little cups, much 
after the manner of taking maple sap. The milk is 
then poured over round sticks, or flat blades, and cured 
by being held in the smoke of certain burning palm 
nuts, as the nuts of the Inaja, and Urucury. Layer after 
layer of milk being added, the product is finally pre- 
pared for shipment in the form of large round or flat- 
sided balls. Four-fifths of the exports of the Amazon 
consist of rubber, which is to-day, and will continue for 
many decades to be the most important source of wealth 
to the valley, and if the demand for this wonderful gum 
increases in the future as phenomenally as it has done 
in the past, the planting of great rubber orchards will 
become imperative. Dependence upon the wild re- 

"- The Hevea Braziliensis, and H. discolor; natural order Euphorbiacese. 
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sources is altogether too fortuitous ; the available crop 
must become a more manageable factor, and in this ne- 
cessity imposed upon Brazil is found one of the most 
hopeful indications that, in spite of the fluctuations of 
stock markets, and the errors of some rash investors, no 
amount of resultant prejudice against South American 
ventures can prevent the development of this Valley of 
the Amazon ! 

In earlier days Tabatinga, the frontier town between 
Brazil and Peru, was thought to be destined to great 
future importance, as the old law compelled a transfer of 
cargo from the vessels of one nation to those of the 
other at this point. But when the great river was con- 
stituted an international highway, the exigencies of 
commerce quickly changed all this, and the massive 
buildings which had been erected at Tabatinga are 
already in ruins. Only a little army post, and a 
custom house, remain of its former glory. The Rio 
Javary, however, which embouches just below the town, 
has lately risen in importance since the discovery of 
large rubber forests along its margin. Ten years ago 
this river was little more than known by name ; now 
there are more than half a dozen towns along its banks, 
the steam whistle has startled the wilderness four hun- 
dred miles from its mouth, and its magnificent tributary, 
the Itacoahy* was last year ascended in a steam launch 
a distance of five hundred miles. The Javary is the 
boundary line between Brazil and Peru, and enjoys 
with the Amazon the advantage of being free to the 

* \Vrongly called Techuahy on the maps. This exploration was made by Mr. 
James Baird, of Manaos, who ascended the Itacoahy, and its great tributary, the 
Ituhy, in 1889. 
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flags of the world. The great steamboats that ply be- 
tween Para and Iquitos, always turn aside to serve the 
towns along this river, but as the commerce here in- 
creases it will unquestionably stimulate the establishment 
of a local line of steamers bringing the products of the 
Javary to Tabatinga for reshipment to Para, which will 
resuscitate the fallen importance of this ancient town. 

From Tabatinga to Iquitos is four hundred miles 
through the same low-lying forests, a mere repetition of 
the familiar scenery of the lower Amazon. On the way 
the mouths of a few rivers are passed, chief among which 
is the Rio Napo, the ancient route across the Andes,, 
down which came Orellana, the first explorer of the 
valley. There are a few towns also, more notable in the 
history of Eastern Peru than for present consequence.. 
Iquitos is a new city, the metropolis of the region. It 
has grown as a commercial necessity, owing to its 
geographical situation, being the most central point ac- 
cessible by steamers of eight feet draught, for the trade 
of all the East Peruvian rivers. Its population num- 
bers about 6,000, of whom 90 per cent, are half-breeds 
and Indians. There is a well-built Governor's Palace, 
containing the custom house and all the government 
offices. A considerable machine shop is also maintained 
under government patronage, but the 1,000-ton floating 
dock mentioned in the encyclopaedias was long ago sunk 
by incompetent management, and the hospital was never 
finished. There is a municipal school, a church, and 
several quite pretentious private buildings, one of which 
is said to have cost $100,000. The city owes its impor- 
tance to the rubber trade, and contrary to the usual 
custom in Spanish American towns all sesthetical con- 
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siderations have been overridden by the commercial 
zeal of the trader, so that the place possesses little beauty. 
The streets are bare of trees, and very few are cultiva- 
ted in the private gardens. Even the plaza which was 
contemplated by the earlier settlers has been sold for 
business purposes by the municipal authorities. The 
value of property here is a good index to the commer- 
cial activity of the city, lots of 300x500 feet being worth 
from $100 to $2,000 according to their location with 
reference to the water front. Judging from statistics 
Iquitos is at present less prosperous than she was five 
years ago, but the decline can hardly be permanent. 
The mammoth caucho, or Castilloa trees, which yield 
the bulk of the Peruvian rubber, have been destroyed in 
great numbers by the ruthless gatherers of the gum, 
reducing the exports in proportion, but rubber orchards 
will ere long be planted, restoring the trade of this re- 
gion to even greater prosperity. Furthermore, this 
country cannot long fail to attract the emigrating hordes 
of Europe. Look along the river here ! Two thousand 
miles of it in Peru alone ; one thousand of it navi- 
gable by boats of five feet draught! Three hundred 
and fifty miles of deep water on the Rio Ucayali ; 
one hundred on the Rio Huallaga ; one hundred and 
thirty on the Rio Tigre ; with many others of lesser 
size. A steamer already makes monthly trips from 
Iquitos to Yurimaguas, at the head of navigation on the 
Rio Huallaga. The land is gently rolling, but the tide 
of this great stream flows through these hills, as placid 
as the Hudson beneath its Palisades. There is no swamp 
to be seen, but on every side is the luxurious vegetation 
of the tropics. The Andes are not far away, and their 
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presence tempers the atmosphere. It is more bracing 
than the lower parts of the valley. 

The Huallaga, as it rises, affords a climate to suit 
every constitution, from him who revels in the tropics, 
to him who loves the icy breath of the frigid zone. The 
settler may choose to be a grower of rubber, of rice, of 
sugar, in the lower land along the Amazon and Ucay- 
ali ; he may choose to plant tobacco, rivalling Perique for 
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its rich aroma, cinchona, cotton, coffee, corn, in the 
higher land along the Huallaga and its tributaries, 
where the climate is a perpetual spring, where sum- 
mer heat was never known, nor frost has nipped a single 
bud. Here are pretty little towns already started, — Tar- 
apota, and Moyobamba, in the very heart of this fa- 
vored region, the latter a well-built city of 8,000 souls; and 
beyond them are rich plateaus where wheat and barley, 
apples and all the northern fruits and garden vegetables 
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will gladden the hearts of wanderers from boreal climes. 
Of special importance is the cinchona tree, which is in- 
digenous to these inter-Andean valleys, and which could 
and should be cultivated therewith profit*; but which in 
its wild state has been destroyed by the reckless gather- 
ers to such an extent that the plantations established by 
the English in Ceylon, and Jamaica, and by the Dutch in 
Java, supplied in 1889 sixteen millions of the seventeen 
millions of pounds of cinchona bark from which the 
world in that year obtained its quinine. 

There is yet another portion of Eastern Peru, of splen- 
did possibilities, full of beauties, regarding which the 
world has had only dim, uncertain testimony. This is 
that part of the Amazon from the mouth of the Rio Hu- 
allaga to the Andes, a distance of 200 miles, locally 
known as the Alto Marafion. This it was my privilege 
to ascend in canoes one year ago. In its lower part the 
whole environment is the same as that seen throughout 
the length of the Amazon. It is wonderful to think 
that at this point, San Lorenzo, 2,800 miles from the 
mouth of the river, the elevation does not exceed 750 
feet above the sea. The only difference observable is 
the greater magnificence which the forests possess as 
viewed from the canoe, which creeps close along the bank 
at the feet of these woodland giants. The smooth trunks 
stand like polished columns of marble in an architecture 
grander than man has yet produced. Now their color 
is gray ; now white ; again tinged with a flush of red ; or 

* Since the above was written the price of cinchona bark has been decreasing, until 
it is stated that the East Indian plantations have ceased to be profitable, and many 
planters are even grubbing up their trees to make room for other crops. Under 
these circumstances it may be said that cinchona will never be grown to any ex- 
tent in South America. 
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turned into rarest verd antique. To a height often of 
more than a hundred and fifty feet they tower in their 
splendid strength, without the deviation of a single line 
from arrow-like straightness, their symmetry unbroken 
by a single branch, until at that great altitude the limbs, 
like mighty arms, stretch forth, supporting domes of 
densely clustered foliage which overspread the smaller 
trees beneath. It is a piece of nature's glorious architec- 
ture, sublime in its simplicity and elegance of proportion, 
possessing that mysterious charm which is always the 
part of greatness. Around the bases of these mighty 
trees is a mass of vine and shrub, with palms springing 
in graceful curves out of the surrounding foliage, droop- 
ing back again as if loath to leave the earth, their supple 
leaflets ever trembling in the breeze. Such arabesques, 
such curves, no Moor has traced in Granadan palace, 
nor artist Angelo has wrought into groin or nave of his, 
masterful temple. The shadows of the woodland are re- 
lieved with bloom of every hue. The orchids impris- 
oned in their forest towers, like some Lady of Shalott, 
are tangled in a maze of thread, which has flown adrift 
to weave festoons and lace-work in this confusion of 
tropical exuberance. At times the Indians who paddle 
our canoes give us a little excitement when they hear 
game on the shore, the grunting of wild hogs, the snap- 
ping of twigs as a tapir crashes through the brush, and 
entreaties are useless. The huntsman's instinct is too 
strong, and off they go, mad for the chase. Again, they see 
a beautiful umbrella-shaped paw-paw tree with its hand- 
some cluster of golden fruit, and to the shore they go 
again, and with their habitual lavishness fell the tree to 
get the treasure. 
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In the first hundred miles of the Alto Maranon are 
occasional plantations — chacras, they call them — and the 
two little towns of San Antonio and Barranca. The 
river, mind you, is still a thousand feet in width, and 
steam launches now and then come up here after rubber. 
The plantations produce delicious bananas, excellent 
corn, many vegetables, and handsome cattle and sheep, 
but they are usually poorly managed. The huts of 
savage Indians are becoming common. Hitherto the 
natives have been mostly of that dejected and unfortu- 
nate class known as "Christianized." The savage strikes 
you as being nobler, showing the influence of freedom. 
The Indians of the Valley of the Amazon are not pre- 
possessing in appearance. The short stature, the short 
thick nose, the heavy jaws, and the small facial angle, 
do not indicate high intelligence. The Tupi tr'bes of 
Brazil, the Iquitos, Omaguas, and Tucales of Peru, are 
in general of great docility, and have yielded meekly to 
the domination of the whites. But at Barranca and 
westward, I met a tribe called Ahuarunas, which departs 
in many characteristics from those around them. The 
first whom I saw were the chieftain and his wife. He 
was tall and heavy, and had a pleasant face, with well- 
chiselled features, the forehead high, the nose long and 
perfectly straight. His hair, in addition to hanging 
down his back, had been made into two little braids 
which hung like horns from his temples. His only gar- 
ment was a brown striped waist-cloth. In manner he was 
as simple and nawe as a child. His wife, who followed 
along behind, stopping when he stopped, advancing 
when he moved, like a faithful dog, was a mere girl, of 
slight form and delicate features, with a small chin, and 
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an almost Grecian nose. Her arms and hands were of 
an absolutely perfect mould. Later in my journey I met 
others of the Ahuarunas, and these exceptional charac- 
teristics seemed to be a persistent quality of the tribe. 
I regretted that time would not permit me to remain 
longer among these Indians to learn something of their 
language, which I was told differed greatly from those 
of the neighboring tribes. The native dialects of the 
East Peruvian Indians are in general harsh and unpleas- 
ant, the words terminating with a sharp rising inflection, 
and the voice sustained even at the end of the sentence, 
giving it a peculiar unfinished sound. It is too late to 
study these dialects in their purity. Spanish words 
have become unconsciously incorporated into the Indian 
speech, sometimes a single word consisting of an Indian 
and a Spanish root combined.* Also the Spanish pro- 
nunciation has confused the tongue of the aborigine, 
distorting native names in the vain effort to represent 
their sounds through the phonetic value of the letters 
in the Spanish alphabet, as, for instance, in the common 
blue flowering herb which the Indians call " ocojoquay."f 
The English sound of " j " being absent from the Spanish 
language, the best the Spaniard can do is to call it 
" ocolloqui " ! 

From Barranca is obtained the first good view of the 
Andes, which are seen in an encircling arc of serrated 
mountain, curving from the South into the North. They 
are very beautiful ; very deceptive, too. The blue 
peaks, when the cloud banks lift, stand out so clear 
against the sky, and tower to such a lofty height 

* As in Puca-cascajo, or red gravel. 

f Called Rincao in Brazil ; used as a febrifuge. 
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above the wide expanse of gently undulating forest, 
that they seem close at hand, although they are fifty 
miles away. The peaks of Chayavitas and Cahuapanas, 
which rise behind Moyobamba, are especially conspic- 
uous, with their precipitous flanks and pointed summits. 
A hundred miles the river threads this forest before 
reaching the bases of these blue mountains, but we real- 
ize their nearness in many ways. The air smacks of 
their tonic ozone, which dispels the sultriness so com- 
mon on the lower reaches of the river. Shrubs and 
grasses belonging unquestionably to higher altitudes are 
noticeable, and serve to indicate the agricultural possi- 
bilities of the region. There are no plantations between 
Barranca and the mountains, — nothing but a vast wilder- 
ness, waiting to be subdued by man ! The river winds 
among its hundred islands, ready to be the burden-car- 
rier of a busy race. But now all is silent, deserted. It 
is a cul-de-sac. At the head of this lovely valley is a 
gorge, the Pongo de Manseriche, the limit of possible 
navigation on the Amazon. My own soundings show 
that a vessel drawing five feet of water can ascend to 
this point, 3,000 miles from the sea, with perfect ease. 
The only points where a vessel of deeper draught would 
be obstructed are the shallows of Semira, 16 miles east 
of Parinari, where it is never safe to count on a greater 
depth than seven and a half feet, and at Vapor Playa, 
in the huge bend immediately below the junction of the 
Rio Pastassa with the Amazon, where for about ten 
miles the river is extremely wide, but not more than six 
and a half feet in depth at low water. 

At the Pongo de Manseriche the old story of La 
Condamine's adventure in shooting these rapids 150 
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years ago returns to mind. His name has become a 
classic association with this spot, but his description, full 
of that awe of nature which ever filled his soul, has been 
built upon by historians until few know what is truth 
and what is fable. The ''sombre light" of his account, 
words richly expressive of the softened glow filling the 
narrow defile, has been enlarged in Peruvian story to a 
twilight darkness. The gorge in its narrowest part does 
not exceed 200 feet in width. Into this channel is 
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contracted the river which immediately below expands 
to 500 feet, and yet there is no sign of those foaming 
waters, no spouting spray, no furious rush and roar, 
which are the common quality of cataracts. The flood 
glides swiftly down at a pace that wins the greater ad- 
miration because of its comparative silence. Now and 
again the waters heave and send huge waves rolling 
concentrically away, and for a few seconds there is a 
tumult, but soon it subsides again, and the tide flows 
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placidly on. This is very remarkable, considering the 
extreme crookedness of the passage. The ridges 
of the mountains jut out alternately from opposite 
sides, like a dove-tailed joint. At last comes the main 
ridge of the Cordillera. The walls face each other 
here, the crests rapidly declining toward the gorge, and 
dropping down finally in so sharp a descent that the 
effect is almost one of perpendicularity. But the angle 
is just sufficient to admit of a scanty growth of trees.* 
Here is the narrowest part of the Pongo ; here is the 
" sombre," soft, subdued, and hazy light, which has been 
wrought into deeper twilight obscurity in the lucubra- 
tions of historians. A soft light indeed ! At the points 
of the mountains the densely clustered foliage intensified 
the color to a fine dark blue. Back from the river, in 
the deep defiles between the ridges, the azure tints be- 
come more mellow, more dainty, with the diffused light 
of rays dispersed by millions of glossy leaves. Through 
the gorge could be seen still other ridges, sinking in 
the distance, and fading into the tender blue. There 
was a solemn majesty in the scene such that I was loath 
to leave. It was in keeping with the character of the 
Amazon. Even here among the mountains, it hollows 
out a passage so deep that its mighty current may sweep 
through almost unruffled. 

The question has been agitated ever since the days 
of Humboldt of raising the Amazon at this point by a 
dam, or of building a canal around the rapids, in order 
to open up navigation to Jaen, nearly two hundred 
miles beyond. I do not know what reaches of navig- 

*It is a peculiarity of the eastern Cordillera of the Andes, in this part of Peru at 
«ast, and as far south as Shapaja, that it is clothed with verdure to its summit. 
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able water may exist west of the Pongo, and the testi- 
mony of the Indians on such a question is of little 
value, for they will affirm that a steamer can ride wher- 
ever a canoe can pass. They tell of four other Pongos, 
or cataracts, between Manseriche and Jaen, which is 
of some importance to know, and I can say with per- 
fect confidence that to construct a canal around the 
great Pongo is utterly chimerical. At the very least it 
would require the excavation of one cut 700 feet deep, 
and nearly a mile in length, and several smaller ones, 
aggregating several miles with an average depth of 
more than 300 feet. A dam would be equally imprac- 
ticable, for the current at low water has a speed of not 
less than fifteen miles an hour, and the depth, estimated 
from the quantity of water flowing through, is over twenty 
feet.* The river furthermore, is subject to phenomenal 
variations in volume, rising or falling often as much as 
fifteen feet in a single night. The construction of a dam 
under such circumstances is not to be thought of* 
There is another problem, however, which must in time 
attract the attention of the world. If navigation must 
end at this point, the site, it will be remembered of 
ancient but now deserted Borja, the first, and for more 
than a hundred years the most important town in East 
Peru, then a railroad could be built, connecting on the 
central plateau of Ecuador with the line to Guayaquil, 
or pushed directly west to the Peruvian coast. The 
latter is the shortest route from navigable water in the 
Amazonian basin to the Pacific Ocean. Nature has 
cut the way through every range of the mighty Andes. 

* Discharge just below the Pongo is approximately 4,000,000 cubic feet per min- 
ute, at medium low water. 
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Just beyond the Pongo the Rio Santiago flows down 
from the north into the Amazon. Its principal tributary, 
the Rio Paute, is soon encountered, which has carved a 
passage westward through the central Cordillera to the 
town of Cuenca, on the same plateau where Quito 
nestles among its guardian peaks ; or, following the 
Amazon to the superb valley of Jaen, nature has again 
cut the way through Andean walls to the Peruvian port 
of Payta.* By such a line of railway these fertile valleys 
would be developed, and the products of this whole 
vast state of East Peru, or Loreto, would find the most 
direct and rapid route to New York City through the 
Nicaragua Canal, which the genius of America will 
soon have made an accomplished fact. 

For a moment let us glance at this great valley with 
comprehensive vision. For three thousand miles, after 
bursting through the Andes, the Amazon wanders 
through a mighty forest, the largest in extent, the most 
varied in its flora, which exists upon the globe. Imme- 
diately beyond the mountains the great interior basin 
spreads out, growing wider and wider, until it reaches the 
Rio Madeira, where it is nearly 500 miles from north to 
south. This basin is traversed by other mighty tributa- 
ries of the Amazon, which are navigable to the edge of 
the Bolivian plateau on the south, and to the beginning 
of the higher ground in Ecuador, Colombia and Vene- 
zuela on the north. Then, just below the Madeira, at 
the Rio Tapajos, is the Errere range of hills, springing 
almost precipitously from the level plain, stretching 

* It is stated that the piercing of a single ridge in the Western Cordillera by a 
tunnel of no great length would render the construction of a railway line compara- 
tively easy. 
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southward to the southern confines of Brazil, dividing 
the interior basin from those broad Atlantic lowlands 
which an infinitude of rivers, parands, and estuaries, has 
broken up into the most bewildering archipelago known 
upon the earth. This great valley has led many a mind 
into fanciful dreams. Even that intellectual Titan, 
Alexander von Humboldt, lost practical judgment in the 
poetical conception of utilizing the waterways of South 
America, but the very facts he gives in his own narra- 
tive are enough to dispel the illusion. Read his graphic 
description of the two enormous cataracts on the Orin- 
oco. Then read Wallace's account of the miles of rapids 
on the Rio Negro. What avails it then that these two 
rivers, on the plateau where they take their rise, 
are connected by the Rio Cassiquiare ? To build canals 
around all these rapids would be worse than reviving the 
defunct Panama Canal. Likewise, on the south, we find 
many rapids on the rivers, which render the use of the 
intermediary portions impracticable, except for mere lo- 
cal transportation. Not many years ago the Madeira 
and Mamore Railway Company started to build a road 
240 miles in length around the long series of falls on 
the. Rio Madeira, to connect with the great navigable 
rivers of Bolivia, but for various reasons the enterprise 
succumbed. It was a strange plan, and would have 
probably done very little toward developing the Boliv- 
ian plateau of the Mojos Indians. Rail communication 
without telegraphic connection with the market centres 
of the world cannot yield advantages which will enable 
the ordinary resources of a country to redeem its cost. 
The same lack of knowledge regarding the wants of 
mankind, which we find indexed in the market reports, 
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is the fatal obstacle in the way of developing a country 
by means of navigation. The Valley of the Amazon is 
grander in size, it is in many ways more wonderful than 
the Valley of the Mississippi, but it is far less glorious ! 
It is the way of God to give good gifts unto his children, 
but the consecration of them, by which their full sub- 
limity becomes realized, is in the spirit with which His 
children receive and use them. 

As I passed through this land of marvels I beheld town 
after town mute and sleepy on their palm bound shores 
as if an everlasting sabbath calm had settled over them. 
Held as by some enchantment, this equatorial race 
slumbers in the joy of an unending siesta. The richest 
valley of the earth is their inheritance, but they rise not 
up to possess it ! But blame them not harshly. Cent- 
uries of conflict, centuries of isolation chosen in prefer- 
ence to a career of tumult in their national centres of 
civilization, have made these people content with the 
fortuitous happenings of the passing hour. The grip 
of grasping monarchies across the sea, until recent years, 
has further stifled budding enterprise. They have 
struggled against a thousand obstacles, while the mil- 
lions of Europe have been filling the hospitable lands of 
temperate climes, ruled by descendants of those who de- 
manded Magna Charta, and of those who proclaimed 
the Declaration of Independence. Now, however, they 
are awakening ! The world is reaching out to them, 
and they are responding with such grace as men can 
when the facts and circumstances they confront are new. 
They are neighbors of ours ; people of this New World. 
They pattern after us in their governments, and look to 
us to give them the hand of fellowship. The word of 
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an American will be taken there as equivalent to his 
bond, and they welcome our people with whole-hearted 
fervor. It is a region open to us for commercial con- 
quest, and American shrewdness, coupled with some 
modicum of that financial intrepidity which has charac- 
terized the English in their dealings with South America, 
will give us a new outlet for the product of our labor, 
and dominion of warm fellowship in the hearts of thou- 
sands who shall found happy homes in that land of plenty, 
when American locomotives fly from the Caribbean to 
the interior basin of the Amazon, from Eastern Peru to 
the Pacific Ocean, and from the plains of the Mojos to 
Rio de Janeiro, and when that greatest of American in- 
ventions, the electric telegraph, lets in the light of the 
world upon the darkness of that mighty valley, convert- 
ing those who dwell there from the inhabitants of a be- 
nighted land into enlightened brothers to us all. 



